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©” Spegcu or Mr. Jacos ContaMer, or VERMONT, ON 
° Woot anp Woorens. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer: 

Dear Sir—I send you for publication entire, or in part 
as you see proper, one of the few speeches of our logo- 
cracy, which throws light upon questigns of practical ins 
terest and importance to the greatbody of American agri- 
¢ulturists—one, which not only every political éc onomist, 
but, what is better, every plain imfustrious farmer, may 

®*Fead with instruction and benefit. Judge Collamer’is a 
“man of that cast of intelleet and’chardcter, ‘who at once 


represents, and serves efficiently the most substantial and | 
*valuable class of American citizens—not by flashes and’ 


bursts of patriotic indignation, “tearing a passion to tat- 
“fers” upon every metaphysical abstraction—but by calm 
‘ispassionate investigation and display of’ useful know- 
Yedge and strong reasoning on practical snbjects that ad- 
‘dress themselves to the every day concerns and’ business 
“of life as it is. 
“You do not allow your paper to be made the vehicle 
" of party political essays, but thatis'no’ reason why yon 
“should be debarred the use of expositions like ‘those in 
1 dge Collamer’s speech, which elucidate a great question 
0 
‘have a right to see what is said By one who represents, in 
an eminent degree, as well as in an able manner, a section 
of the United States where, above all others, the subject 
_ of Sheep husbandry may be snpposed to be best under- 
“stood. I }eave to your better judgment to publish such 
portions of the speech as you see proper. . 1. 8. S. 


SPEECH 


OF MR. JACOB COLLAMER, OF VERMONT, ON 
WOOL AND WOOLENS. 
Delivered before the House af Reps. in Committee of the 
Whole on the Tariff, April 29th, 1844. 

Mr. Cuarnman: At the commencement of the present 
session it was my lot to be placed. with other gentlemen, 
by the selection of the Speaker, on’ the Committee on 
Manufactures. It.is due to candor to say, that the com- 
mittee was apparently fairly selected, with a view to that 

_ important interest ; bat its treatment, by the Iouse, since, 
as convinced me that it was regatded as but a nominal 
“committee, existing but falsely to amuse and gratify the 
manufacturing interest. All important subjects, which 
© deeply involved that interest, have by the House, been 
“studiously withholden from that committee, and sent to 
others very differently constituted. It is, however, true 
“that some resolutions and memorials, involving the whole 
j_gubject, hiave silently, and perhaps accidentally, found 
,, their way to that committee, and which have resulted in 
' @report prepared and presented, under the order of the 
®"eommittee, by the gentleman. from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
"“Hopson,) well worthy of the large measure of correct in- 

~  telligence he possesses on this subject. ‘That report, 
7 which is the only One with which that committee has 
“troubled the House, is a general one on the subject’ and, 
iy We ordinary courtesy of the House, would have receiv- 
he order for printing of extra copies, which has been 

lly extended to such ar hota, the House, even 

fion to subjects of infinitely lessimportance. ‘Yet, 

h that has been twice moved, it has promptly, 

and, as it seems to me, very ungraciously, wholly refused 
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by the majority of the Honse.. While they House has 
pritted, for circulation, th? wnusual- number of twenty 
thousand copies of the report of its Committee. of ct 
and Means, (which is profeskedly intended to utterly with- 
hold and destroy all poblie Gountenance, or, encourage- 
arent ftom hore manufaetufes,) atiil these ‘copies: have 
been, by the franking privilege; sowed broadcast over the 
land, yet the House uttefly deny any measure’ of assist- 
ance to’ cireulate intelHigesce, or to furnish argument, ot 
hearing before the peopleda behalf this great interest. J 
cannot but hope that all, -direetly or collaterally. concern- 
ed, may understand whatthey ate to réccive atthe hands, 
of the paity which now holds predominauey: in she House 
of Representatives. But that.repoftis printed, without the 
aid of the House, and will: Hein, she hands.of the commu- 
nity; and | am — isstic of the general 
doctrine ‘of publie protectiof to that paper, and shall not 
now’enter upon the generalisubject. 

J am, sir, one of the-representatives of a small agricul+ 
tural State, whose staple production has for someines 
been the article:of wools and to that subject my remarks 
will be confined, ‘and mbrecespecially as ‘the section, of 
the bill now under consideration relates to the subject! of 
wool and woollens. 

‘Phere is a species df-adventurous credulity which, dis- 
dajning the beaten tracesof truth, is ever catching atthe 
improbability of circumstances, as the better guide of faith 
and daty ; and neatly alliéd to-this is that admiration. of 
theories which gratify the, spéeulative, amuses the eurious, 
and captivates the visionasy... lmustsay, in the words of 
‘Patrick Heneyy4 I oh ee a 8 by which, 
ate guided, and that is the-lanip of expearefites. 1. 
of no way of judging of the futtré but: by the past2?, | 
shall therefore proceed to give'a very. succinct.account of 
the past history of wool, more especially it: this: country, 
to show its present condition, and ‘thenee to deduce light 
for our present duty and future action. 

Although almost every country on the globe had its 
sheep, possessing various degrees of fineness of fleeceyand 
adaptation of excellence: to its-climate, soil, and exigen- 
cies, yet it was not until a very recent! period thatany 
fine woolled sheep were to be found but.in the kingdom 
of Spain ; nor does England now produce any weol from4 
which could be manufactured the coat of aby gentleman 
in this Hall. How that race of sheep came inte Spain is 
a question of difficult solution. 1t has been suggested that 
they were introducec by the Moors, fromthe Arabic flocks, 
at the time so large a part of Spain was in their posséssion. 
But it is also said there is satisfactory evidence that they 
were there when Spain was a Roman province, and must 
therefore have been brought in by .the Garthagenians. 
That they were brought into Spain theit name, Marino, 
which, in Spanish, means from beyond the seayelearly im- 
plies. These flocks were almost exclusivelysowned: by 
the crown and the nobility of Spain; and were generally 
kept among the highlands of Estramadura in the summer, 
and moved south during the winter, and slowly returned 
in the spring, so as to be always at grass. ‘Thewool was 
long exported for manufacture; but the exportation of 
sheep, without the royal license, was forbidden underthe 
severest penalties—] think, at times, condemnation to the 
gallies for life. It was from this Spanish wool that the 
manofacturers ‘of fine cloths in Flanders, and France, and 
England, were long supplied; and it was, altimptel y;from: 
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In, 1786, Louis XVI, of France, procused, from the King 
of Spain a small flock of Marino sheep; and those were 
put on the national farm, of Rambonilley and. gare 
was extended to them, even «hpongh the revolutienand 
the. government of »  Tt.wagi fom that, fleck 
that the sheep through all.peris of Franeeg have-been.im- 
proved. In 1792, through the medium of,Lord Auckland, 
then English embassador im Spain,» George LI. ured 
forty choice Marinos from.Spain. in ex for eight 
fine English coach horses, ,, To,this, doek some small ad- 
ditions were afterwards, made, and, iit, wae confided tothe 
care of Sir Joseph, and much psing were takew, and 
the flock: succeeded, to » In 1804, this.toyal flock 
was sold at auction, witha view to dicpersethenmt over the 
country,,and improve. the wool,,. ‘This¢xperiment, ‘how- 
ever, has not succeeded; nari has anothersnadertaken for 
like, purpose, about 1810; when the K.ing of England :ob- 
tained from, the,Cortes. of Spain e.larger fleck of Marinos, 
and dispersed, them. through Various causes 
-have. contributed 40 '‘prement.the cnliivation of fine wool 
in England; but bhi principal are these, The corn 
Naws and protective duties. of Englend:baye given ta,the 
production of bread.nad:meat,'for their, dense, popaletion, 
an encouragement and ' uwhich seader that depart- 
ment of agrieuliace of, more importance than any 
ee Jo ones pe per #aust be manur- 
ed. It is.a-Jaw of x aifine fleece, never. grows 
ona large sheep. Foals elatte English farm- 
er cultivates turnips in ‘large fields. He folds his sheep, 
which are of large, size.and can endares unboused, the 
English winter, da} anditheyconsumeshe — 


p afi w worth om 4% anerhge over two 
dollars per bushel, can be produced ; and the sheep.pield 
large careases, of valuable mutions. averaging, a; weight of 
one hundred pounds, each, which,sell¢ ateleven: to thir- 
teen cents per pound., (See: appendix, table ,B.) se 
sheep are of three, breeds,\the Leierster,, €Vidlg and 
the South Downs; ..all, a long we Py: pielding a 
fleece of from five. to eight popads, whichis only,used 
for worsted and for coarse goods; . Fhe:Murino dheap are 
quite toe small:ead weak-to endure.such.treatment,.or, to 
promote such nd therefore. they,eté not apeepta- 
ble to English farmets,and donotsueeerd.: (‘Fhe English 
manufacturers are ew eee supply 
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for all their-wool for: fine,broad 
Ia Germany the experiment has, itely  euecess- 
ful. dn the‘letter past ofabe Inst.centuty the Elector of 
Saxony procured! frat thei King of Spain a¢hoive eeleged 
flock of Marinos... The,Eleetor| was anexeelient farmer, 
and he improved and enlarged thiéifloek. ooltwas soon 
satisfactorily ascertained that the Maring<did not dagenc- 
rate. in| Sakohy 3, end» ind 228, he impetied any addi- 
tional, floek of ; three ,hundred,.and, se has arisen 
the Saxony sheep. . They..are improved) Marinos, ‘This 
improvement has been produced by: the mode of. treatment 
and feed, that is, by, constantly, selecting, entirely: with te- 
gard to fineness of wool, regardless of symmetry or size, 
and by keeping them. sheltered from the severe heat of the 
sun, in phedeytusiagasinn vie yo 
mer, and in warm buildings im winten And | feeding.dry 
fodder, indndiig-gndionsdi rong el) winkery « 
rendered the sheep less, and, the Meee: finer, 4 





these flocks that the world (and: we: with: therrest 

been furnished with fine woolled sheep. ° The 

the private exportation of these sheep is replete with  ro- 

mantic incidént which dmust pass over. 0) que | 
The introduction of fine woolled s 

to the Uifferent hation® ‘of Rarope"h 

fected by the exertions of the crown or the government. 


probably not over 4wo podndss. | Frem:the 
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of w 
but to furnish a surplus; and these sheep spread 
into all parts pasd. long since 
extensivel t in the Pras- 
sian and Austei i ngery For 
some y was a e manufacturers 
of France, and and from those coun- 


tries the Germans received their cloths and other manu- 


y t 
i ni yen ich was.then their, as it is now 
out, princial procauction, Germany could not sustain this 


commerce, and therefore they formed their commercial 
: aprotective system of duties, which 
ie pe to prosecute their manufactures with suc- 
make a home market for their produce. This 

2 to England the German market for her cloths and 

> gb mg artieles. John MeGregor, esq., secretary of 
the board of trade, was sent from England to Germany to 





and endeavor to make some arrangement on 
In 1840, he was examined befure a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, and, among other mat- 


~* “ane testified : “ After the year 1814, when the people 


y were compelled to. become agriculturists, in- 


 stead'of being engaged as.soldiers, in the course of two 
' ov three years they produced’a great superabundance of 


agricultural products, and not being able to find a market 
for that produce either in England or France, in both of 
which the high duties shutting out that produce, the ex- 
cess ‘of labor, formerly employed in war, and afterwards 
ia oe et went into the manufactures of Westphalia 
and-Silesia. . The argument they made use of to us on 
every occasion, both in Prussia.and Saxony, and in the 
Rhenish states, and particularly at the two congresses held 
at Munich and Dresden, was this: You compelled us to 
become manufacturers. We have not mines of gold and 
silver, and you would not take what we had to sell you. 
As you would not take it, necessity compelled our people 
to turn their attention to manufactures. —- German 
grazier now exchanges his cattle and his for fabrics 
with the home manufacturer, and the corn dealer and mil- 
ler ide bread for the manufacturer, and take his 
oulele return. This was the common saying in Prus- 
sia, where every man is intelligent, and where every man 
thinks, and where, as soon as Me sees an effect, he imme- 
diately inquires into the cause.” Are we incapable of as 
high a degree of diseernmentas these Germans? Cannot 
profit by their intelligence and experience? German 

now competing with English 
in the markets of the world, and with ours in our own 
market. 

England, ever watchful of her interest, as nations should 
be, has turned her attention to a new source of self-sup- 
ply. Having ascertained that her farmers will not use the 
smali fine woolled sheep, and that a supply from the con- 
ndence, attention has 
been turned to her own colonies. At the sale of the Ma- 
tino flock of George lil, in 1840, of which { have spoken, 


a few were by Capt. McArthar, which were 
earried to South Wales. In a few years it was as- 
certained that succeeded well in that country. A 


| 


tee gay of he Saxony sheep were then sent, and 
" has been the increase, that in 1841, there was 
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of this fine wool, from Australia, 
Wales ~— _ Dieman’s land, 
appendix, ) 

' has been imported into this coun- 
quantities. 


take a brief historic view of wool in this 
the commencement of the Revolution, 
attention was directed to this subject. Our 
coarse wool sheep, more kept for mut- 
all woollen cloths were furnished from 
i before the commencement of that 

ia thereof, some exertions were 
arouse attention to domestic manufacture of wool- 
‘the efforts 
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m4 were but in a very slight degree 
\ @upeemful. Throogh the long protracted agonies of that 
bigtsuggle, no one thing more coniributed to the severity of 


«i, 


than the want of clothing and blankets. In 


After. some | 
Id eive she | 












and little attention ven tc “subject. yal oT 
wooled sheep naturally ihereased, and some large Iris 
maese oe Totrodece wb 90 inet fcece. In 1802, 
nance ivi ) Jp oe inister in France, pro- 
cured from the R: ‘dock, which I have already, 
spoken, them on to his farm 


t iri ep, and. 

in New pig eee Fae aay ah to prodiice 
any immediate or great effect. Within four or five years 
afer, this, ry oe then ou inister_ to Spain, 
succeeded in get 

number of Marinos, which were sent to Conese 

,As.the troubles in our foreign relations began to thicken 
ary e ales dapendtat soadilten in re ation to.cloth- 
ing was impressed on the mind of every discérning patri-. 
ot, and the scenes and sufferings of the Revolution were 
recalled to memory. Much anxiety was felt to pat the 
country ina better attitude in this respect. 

In 1809, at the second invasion of Spain under Joseph 
Bonaparte, the Supreme Junta was driven from Madrid 
and retired to Badajos. Being without money they were 
compelled to sell four of the first flocks in Spain, among 
which was the Paula: flock, previously owned by the 
Prince of Peace. Those sheep were sold with the license 
of taking them out of the-country. Honorable William 
Jarvis, then our consul at Lisbon, now living in Vermont, 
purchased three thousand six hundred ; fourteen hundred 
of which were of the Paular flock. Other gentlemen 
purchased for other countries, and a few more for this 
country. All these sheep, amounting to over four thou- 
sand, were shipped to the United States in 1809, 1810, 
and fore part of 1811, and were landed and disposed of in 
Richmond, Alexandria, and the various cities as far north 
as Boston. These sheep were distributed into the coun- 
try, and purchased by the farmers with avidity ; and | have 
seen a small buck sold for four hundred dollars. Our 
coarse woolled sheep were crossed with this breed ; and 
by continuing to use only full blood bucks the whole has 
become as fine as three-quarters blood Marino. Some 
flocks have been kept of pure blood Marino and the wool 
has not deteriorated. 

The war of 1812, however, took place before any con- 
siderable progress had been made in this enterprise, and 
we were compelled to endure its sufferings, greatly de- 
pendent on foreign supply and our own enemy for wool- 
lens. I will merely say I have known fourteen dollars 
given for a soldier's blanket ; and my personal experience 
and observation at that period taught mea lesson J shall 
not be likely to forget. Fram the pressure of necessity 
some small factories of béoad cloth sprung up in America 
during that war, and the making of domestic cloths in the 
family was increased and improved. After the conclusion 
of that war, and in view of its lessons, was framed the 
general tariffact of 1816. The general average of duties 
in that act was fifteen per cent. ; but to encourage the in- 
fant woollen factories a duty was imposed on all imported 
woollens of twenty-five per cent. This was a distinct 
expression of the desire and will of this Government to 
encourage and sustain the policy of rendering this country, 
as soon as practicable, independent of foreign supply of 
this article of vital necessity. The progress of the pro- 
duction of wool had not then been sufficient to supply 
the family use and furnish the raw material to the manu- 
facturer, and therefore no duty was laid on wool ; but the 
manofacterer was left free to obtain it at home or procure 
it abroad, and import it free of any extra duty. Eight 
years passed away under the operation of thislaw. Our 
improved breed of sheep gradually spread over all the 
northern, middle, and western part of the United States, 
and the number of sheep was rapidly increased, and be- 
gan to supply the factories with considerable quantities 
of domestic wool. ht was now understood, that in order 
to render the country independent it was not only neces- 
sary to have our woollens manufactured in the country, 
but it was aleo necessary to have factories supplied with 
the raw material within the counry ; and, therefore, to ef- 
fect this object, and to furnish encouragement to the ag- 
ricultural interest in the growth of wool, was passed the 
tariff act of 1824. That was the first law imposing an 
extra duty on wool. The duty on woollens was increas- 
ed, and a duty of twenty per cent., increasing to thirty, 
was imposed on all fine wool, that is, on all wool costin 
over ten cents per pound. Under this law the fine wool- 
led y increased, but still much fine wool was 
| ae 6 aw factories furnished but a very partial 
supply of woollens for one market. 10,1823. a few Sax- 
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imported seventy-five bucks and ewes, 
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which were scattered into different parts of New " 
land and N. oy York. The next year there was an inpor- 


tation of one hundred and fifty. me of these sold 
roe hundred dollars each, ” ye ooh r 
in 18% o thousand five hundred Saxony sheep were 
imported. These Saxony sheep are a smaller and finer | 
woolled sheep than the Marinos from Spain. They have 
succeeded best, and prevail most in the milder parts of our 
co »,from New York to Virginia, and in the western 


ted speculation, and 


Four years passed away under the act of 1824 and our 
farmers governed themselves by its policy, though Néw 
England had not thus far ever voted, by a majority of its 
delegation in Congress, for it. Jt had its effect; but it was 
ascertained that much of that effect was destroyed by the 
introduction of foreign woolletis, under false invoices, at 
prices ruinous to the fair trader and manufacturer, and de- 
structive to the intended operation of the act of 1824, 
formed for the encouragement of the farmer. This pro- 
duced the meeting at Harrisburg, which caused the act of ' 
1828, so lavishly abused now as “the bill of abominations.” 
It is true that political causes, from several attempting to 
ride the same hobby, and from other sinister motives, 
gave to that bill some objectionable features, which gave 
ita character of ultraism ; but under the influence of that 
law the woollen manufactory lifted up its head and the 
wool growing interest broadly and rapidly extended, 

In 1833 came the compromise act, establishing a scale 
of reduction of duties, which gave to this interest a regu- 
lar decline. By the operation of that law, on the 31st of 
December, 184T, the duty on wool and woollens came 
down to twenty-eight per cent. To this point the facto- 
ries struggled on, but here they stopped; and no market 
was found for the clip of wool taken from the sheep in the 
spring of 1842,. Jt became practically certain that it was 
utterly useless to protect wool while manufactured wool- 
lens were species at reduced duties. It was like the 
one broommaker who asked the other how he could sell 
his brooms so cheap ; for said he, “ I steal my timber, and 
yet cannot make them so cheap.” “Qh,” says the other, 
“I steal my brooms already made.” Our manufacturers 
stopped purchasing wool because they could go no fur- 
ther. J utterly deny that it was done for any other cause. 
Men who have invested their all in factories never close 
them while they can proceed and prosper. With their 
wool of 1842 on hand our farmers looked with anxiety 
to o action of Conenert- No sales were made, excepta_ 
small quantity, when information came of the age of 
the little tariff bi thie was immediately oppo by 
news of its veto. , 

When the tariff act of 1842 passed, it would have pto- 
duced an immediate effect, but there came, booming over 
the troubled waters afler it, the war ery of repeal, repeal, 
which destroyed its operation; and it was not until the 
news from Tennessee, informing us of the prospect of the 
election of two whig Senators, gave some degree of con- 
fidence to its stability that the manufacturers began, cau- 
tiously io purchase wool. Since then this interest has slow- 
ly progressed, and American wool has risen from twenty 
to twenty-five cenis per pound to thirty-five and forty 
cents. These prices are not so high as were received 
formerly under the operation of the act of 1828, and in 
the inflated times of 1836, but they are living and improv- 
ing prices, and have the hope of stability. 

(To be Concluded in our next.) 


Aruis, on Piant Louse. 

A writer in the Albany Cultivator, supposes, the ants 
who claim the aphides as their cattle, provide shelter for 
them during the winter, and in the spring convey them up 
the trees and deposite them on the leaves on which they 
pasture them. I think this opinion is incorrect. For ma- 
ny years, I have studied the habits of the aphis ; and have 
never met anything to corroborate that writer’s supposi- 
tion. That the ants are fond of the sweet excretion from 
the aphis, is certain; and they are constantly seen trayel- 
ling over the backs of the grouped aphides, in search of 
it; but times unnumbered, | have discovered the young 
aphides in the swollen buds of fruit trees, long before the 
ants dare venture from their winter abodes, , 

The history of this insect, the aphis, is peculiarly ia- 
teresting. ere are many species of it. me are sub- 
terranean, and subsist upon the roots of plants; and so far 
as my examinations extend, they are pale colored; w 
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abennice of light influences the depth of color of the ani- 
meal or v le surface. a 

I have often met with the aphides on the roots of In- 
diay corn, wheat, lamb’s quarters, (chenepodinm album,) 

arious grasses and other plants; and there are few who 
have not seen them on all manner of fruit trees, wild and 
cultivated—on roses ant! many other ornamental plants, 
on ‘cabbage leaves, willows, and” bushes. 
There ere some plants which | have not seen. infected 
with them; but the number of species of plants, from 
which they derive subsistence, is by no means limited. 

In reference to the care which ants bestow upon the 
aphiides, I will relate the following fact. While search- 
ing, some years ago, for objects of natural history in a 
swampy situation, | descried a number of young willows, 
studded with unusual masses, like pallets of dirt thrown 
against the limbs, and adhering. On careful inspection, 
they were found to be composed of excrementitious mat- 
ter brought to the spot, and built ap into shelters. over 
groups of aphides. J perceived but one place of ingress, 
and that was on the top; through this (a small orifice) 
the ants passed toand fro. In this case,I could not per- 
ceive the wisdom of the ants, whatever may be thought of 
their ingenuity ; for, if the object was to prevent migra- 
tion, there appeared to be no profit in the imprisonment 
of the aphides, as, in every instance to which I directed 
my observation, the insect cattle, for want of fresh pas- 
ture, were either starved to death or were perishing of fa- 
mine, as the shrivelled state of the covered bark and the 
emaciated appearance of the aphides evinced. 

The aphis is viviporous during the summer ; but, at the 
close of the season, eggs are deposited in appropriate cre- 
vices—especially about buds. Here they are early and 
successfully hatched in the spring, and the insects begin 
to prey upon the bursting buds without delay. It is thus, 
] believe, that the aphides appear upon the trees, and not 
by the aid of the ants. Pa me J 

Richmond, Ia. [Wes. Far. & Gar. 
From the Leeds (Eng.) Mercury. 
Waeat Turez Trovusanp Years Oxp. 

Four years ago, a friend of the Earl of Haddington, hav- 
ing occasion to unrol an Egyptian mummy, was surpris- 
eéd to find a few grains of wheat enclosed along with the 
body, and, having made a present to his Lordship’s Coun- 
tess, of four seeds, it was sent to his Lordship’s magnifi- 
cent seat of Tynningham, in East Lothian, and sown in a 
favorable spot in the kitchen garden,’ on the 1st of No- 
vember, of last year.—Through the:kindness of his Lord- 
ship’s worthy and excellent gardener, Mr. Ford, we have 
been favored with a sight of the produce of these highly 
inlerésting seeds ; and, as rather an imperfect account of 
them has appeared in a contemporary, we venture to lay 
before our readers the following brief description of them. 
Although there may be nearly a hundred stalks ranging 
in length from nearly five to upwards of six feet, the 
leaves are broader than usual, and fully an average as to 
Jength. The grain is in rows or triplets, and one or two 
that we counted contained twenty triplets on a side, or 
forty on the ear. The ear contains a few barbs or awns 
on the upper end, and is open and distant between the 
grains. It flowered nearly a fortnight before any of the 
varieties sown at the same period in the neighboring fields, 
A few grains of the modern Egyptian, wheat were sown 
along with it, and certainly no two articles can be more 
entirely dissimilar. The modern is dwarf, not more than 
four feet high, closely set, and barbed in every part of the 
ear; and its general resemblance to its ancient. progenitor 
is not greater than that of barley to wheat. It might be 
neédless to add, that Mr. Ford looks forward to his bar- 





- vest with infinite anxiety; and it has cost him no little 


, a 


care to protect them from the legions of antiquarian black- 
birds which beset it, trying every opening in the netting, 
with which it is enclosed, seemingly determined, at all 
risks, to compare the food of the ancient blackbirds in 
Faypt with that,of our modern ones.—Scotsman, . 

».) he other day, in one of the rooms of the Derby exhi- 


bition, we observed growing in flower-pots, several heal- 
thy stalks of Egyptian wheat, ing to maturity. 
Of the appearance, of the wheat, ‘we could not 
supply a better than the precedi iption, The seeds 

which it was ee thousand 


‘om which i luced are said to be th 
years old, having b te ler the same singular 
dbibithntad ab id above ii ee rane 
With regard to the wheat in this mummy being actual- 
ly 3,000 years old, we would remark, that the age of the 
mummy is Mammification dates from times 


anterior to the Pyramids dows to the days of ‘St. Augus- 
tine, in the fifth eentary after ric ‘ a sdetiry? 
wheat may be only 1,200 5 ears! Egyptian t found 
in the tombs of thé 18th d —i. é. from B.C. 182 
ipa eb 476—has germin ‘ si yet ees sown in Py my : 
t ly found in the tombs of Egypt, af may be 
seen on reference to Sir J. G. Wikineoa * Wensehe tnt 
Customs.” — Western Far. & Gard. , 





Gypsum, or Praster or Panis. 

We see that many farmers have procured a goddfy lot 
of plaster of paris, or gypsum, for the use of their farms. 
Others have procured none atall. Plaster has been used 
for many years, and the same mystery respecting its oper- 
ation, still continues in the minds of many, which puzzled 
those who first began its use, notwithstanding the theory 
of Liebig and others. Certain facts are known in regard 
to it which are valuable, and ceriain theories are in vogue 
which are not so very valuable, It is a fact that plaster 
of paris or sulphate of lime is an ingredient in many plants, 
such as clover, for instance. It is a fact that even a very 
little, spread upon some soils, works like magic in pro- 
ducing large crops, It is a fact, that on other soils it has 
no apparent effect whatever. Some have supposed that 
plaster acted as a stimulus to certain plants, and thereby 
empowered them to lay hold of more of the peculiar 
nourishment in the soil than they would otherwise—as a 
glass of bitters will cause a man oftentimes to eat more 
than he would, had he not taken it. The advocates of this 
theory say that when the soil contains a certain quantity 
of it naturally, the application of plaster will produce no 
apparent effect, because there being already enough for 
the use of the plants, an addition will be of no benefit, nor 
will it manifest any apparent effect. On the other hand, 
if the soil be deficient of it, an application by hand will), 
soon shew itself. 

Leibeig says that plaster operates by absorbing nitrogen, 
or ammonia, which is a compound of nitrogen, from the | 
air, and thus those substances which are food for plants 
are applied to the plants and cause luxuriant growth. 
Now if this be the case, why does it not operate the same 
every where?* Why does it produce heavy crops in one 
field, while in another a little way distant, it has no effect 
whatever? The atmosphere with its ingredients embrace 
both fields alike, and if his theory is right, it should act 
alike in both, The best way for the farmer is, to first 
try it, and if it benefits his crops, use it more freely. But 
how much shall he use per acre? and how shall he apply 
it? On grass lands it shauld be sown broad cast when 
there is a dew or moisture upon the grass, and in a, calm 
time. In regard to the quantity, experiments have been 
tried, and from one to twenty bushels applied per acre. Ii 
was found that all over six bushels was of no use, or at 
any rate, of no immediate use. Many say that two bush- 
els are ample for an acre, and many more use but one 
bushel per acre. For potatoes, the common mode of use, 
in Kenebec, is to drop about a teaspoonful in the hill with 
the potato when planted, and some drop it on the potato 
after the first hoeing. For corn it is used in the same 
way, tho’ we have heard of its being spread broad cast, 
for this reason, viz : that when the corn has formed ears, 
its roots are spread all about, and by spreading broad cast, 
all the roots would have a chance to take of it. For grain 
it is ased in the same manner as for grass.—-Maine Far. 





“Friend Holmes asks, after ‘stating his proposition— 
“N ow if this be the case, why does it not operate the same 
every where?” and we think he may be very readily 
answered, nay, that he is answered by himself, in the views 
he furnishes as being held by those who advocate the 
theory, that its effects are merely stimulative. Soils, as 
well as plants, by analysis lias been proved to contain 
many substances, hence it is fuir to conclude, that where 
a sufficiency of plasier may exist already in a a7 ‘that 
any addition of that mineral to it, cannot exert its fertiliz- 
ing properties, In England the notion long prevailed, that 
plaster would not act beneficially in the vicinity of the sea, 
and it was supposed that its chemical combination with 
the salt, thrown on the land by the spray of the, ocean, 
deprived it of ite effect--but on analyzing such soilé: it 








hence the inertness manifested was 
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1822,| failure of his-turnip crop 


was found, that plaster already ebeunded in them, and |: 
clearly aceounted for. | , 


Pe 
SS ee 

Guano Ann’ —On conn ye ts oy pier, 
the Pmt ey ‘Jotin Henry Whee, Bag bed 

resident of the Swansea Farmers’ Club, respecting 
f that had been manured with — 
guano, it reminded me oe e sag ene this which 
of which T was pap Hes 5 Hearit 
the wonderful effects of guano as 4 m 
to make trial of it for pert’ of His’ 
knowing eny thing of its: 
‘des Sanaa together, 
uano 

used. He accordingly did so; and after for some _ 
time, he wondered why no re ale a wiles 
ance, as they did in parts of the field. On‘ aa 
ing the drills, he was surprised to find thet’some of the - 
seed had and made ‘an effort to grow, bat had. 
afterwards shriveled up. Others, again, looked as ifthey 
had been kiln-dried, and lost their vegetative power. Ae 
a matter of course, the guano was blamed as the catise « Bp 
the failure, and almost heartily was it and every pearl ov 
new kind of manure abused.’ Nothing, in his opinion,” | 
would ever surpass good old farm-yard manure, and any 
body might have his shére of guano, for what he cared 
about it. Happening to ride past at the time my friend . 
had made this unfortunate discovery, | recommended him 
to have the part of the field harrowed afrésh and sown — 
again, by way of experimeht—for I ought to observe, he 
had applied the guano at the’tate of ‘rather more than 3 
cwt. per acre.. adopted my suggestion, and, singular 






bones-ate.. 


| enough, in, the course of some days, the turnips which | 


had been, sown broad-cast, made their appearance 
from one end of the field to the other, mar! ing. as 
distinctly as possible, the lines where the drill ha af q 
osited the guano in the first sow iv doe’ time,’ . 
intermediate were horse-hoed, and the turnip*rows 
properly thinned.- Nothing could exceed theirluxuriancd. . 
Although sown nearly three weeks later than the main | 
crop, they soon overtook them, and became far ny tis 
in every respect—so much so, indeed, as to be the subject 
of general remark in the parish. Henee { think it ; 
frat, 208 


be safely laid down as an axiom in the use of 
which has already been’ mentioned in ‘the 

Chronicle, that it should never be applied tw ¢ontact with — 
seeds, as it kills the ‘o in germination. oe i 


London Gardener's C. ) Y 


InvALUABLE Sarve.—Take three ‘carrots’ and * 
them; place in a vessel, and cover with lard withou 
if convenient. Boil thoroughly, strain, and add suffic . 
beeswax to make a paste. ‘This is & most invaluable 
ointment or salve, for euts, burns, scalds, or wounds Of ” 
any kind. Given from longand thorougly experience:*—— 
Eds. Saturday Courier, oi 








“We have for many years ma‘le our salve in the above 
way, with the addition that we always added a handful 
of the flowers of life-everlasting, and instead of boiling 
we simmered our ingredients for some hours over a slow — 
fire—Ed. Am, Farmer. : 
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Acricunture.—We have daily os ofé that there is‘ho’ ”' 
sa mage ey oe oe a8 that-of the fare) 
mer. There are in Wrent iveettye « 

88, and the Pte 


seven ain gg ne whom is 
hey are all heads of famili oF 
most of them swung the scythe with their sons and their — 
grandsons last summer. The editor of the Massachi- 
setts Plooghman boasts that he has three subscribers, all * 
of whom are over 86 years of age, and who’ do not fgel * 
too old to learn, by reading something new about farm- | 
ing. ' abt 


est 70 years old, 


Wiis Sede of our exchange . rt from’ a , 4 
meh epi ckk 
}ant harvest ptesénted ; “ 










. men 
about: to illeceunesObhgniotctoesboginn sve alate 5 
when a friend, from Berks county, called and mentioned. 
“fly” has made its appearance, 
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Cute APE AMERICAN FARMER. 
present Htiber comintices si new Volurie OF The 
Farmer, 908, b iad peize the oc occasion, to express 
ougdbanks to,ous aubsesibers for the patronage extended 
“on slbia edeny-ne yars.anes i was first es- 
blished; ative not in'a boastful spirit to say, |! 
We Whole of that’ fperiéa it has never fanltered 


sh et indo conceived 1 to be their duty to 

teresta, nor have they been 
sparing either. of tabor or expense to render its columns 
acceptable andvinstructive. Having thus fulfilled his res- 
podsibilities ‘ina’ ifitegrity of purpose, the present pro- 


pe, appeals to ‘gil his téaders to lend him a helping 


hand i800 4 its] Jist, and thereby increase the sphere of 


Iness;,t0,those.who may bein.arrears he would re- 
nonnees a remittance of the sums respectively due, will 
be most acceptably received ; and as the Postmasters are 

authyotized to frank suth remittances, he trusts that his 
satbisihers will avail themselves, of that medium. The 
expenses consequent upon such a. publication are heavy, 
and hence the necessity of punctuality. 

a commencing a new volume, under the auspices of an 
improved condition of the country, the proprietor flatters 
hiaiself that he will find in his feaders an increased dis- 
position, as well as ability, to impart to their patronage a 
solidity of character which will, render both their and his 
relations infinitely more pleasant, and in conclusion he 
wilbpromise them, that the present volume shall neither 
—_ iidustry for Zeal, and {fori the stock of articles of in- 

; value Which he has in store, that its pages will prove 


a pr abe of agricultural knowledge. 


G#-A paper containing the Statement to the Committee 
on Crops, of the Philadelphia Agricultural Association, by 
Mr. James Gower, having ‘become mutilated in such a 
manner a8 to prevent our using it, we would be much o- 
bliged,.if some friend. would furnish us with another copy. 

ohheve tentidede:Frodeviek ' and a Westminster 
papér, each the concluding poftion of an arti- 
ole an Lisen, past we desire to, publish in our columns. 
If anyone can- forward usa paper containing the first 
portion of the article, they will confer a favor. 








‘Wfiéx. Ma.’Cinwichiei’s Waeat Cror. 

We published Tast ‘season, soon after harvest, an ac- 
count of avery large product of wheat raised on the farm 
of the Hon. Wai. Carmichael, of Queen Ann’s County, E. 
S., Md. As our readers will recollect, the quantity named 
per. acre, in; that account exceeded 50 bushels. The 
largeness of theinscribed yield excited, at the time, con- 

siderable interest and no litile doubt. The following 
artidlé from the sme source will settle both the one and 
- Other; snd” although the yield ig not as large as that 
Jn, she former paragraph, it is stil! very large, and 

while it pays a just compliment to the skill of the cul- 
turiet, io bringing his land to such a high state of produc- 
tivenseud, it chould serve to impress all’ with the desire of 
so improving their lands, as to make them equal to the 
field of the Hon. Mr. Carmichael on whieh he grew this 
Pof wheat. And it is worthy of re- 

1 ih apbotion, ie.n0. pei lot; but a verita- 


ble faald of fair proportions, being 29} acres. The ma- 
oe which it was fertilized was, as we learn, a com- 


+ Porton hob Bone: caleareous 













) | fdund.it to epnisin, faventy..vine, and, a.halfi acres, , We 
were also misinformed “Re a phy tot 
920 bushels instead of 1 his makes the average 


yield per acre thirty Sour bushels 
-} quarts—still a great yield, but f of what was sup- 
posed... We, only.regret that .Mr. Carmichael did. nos 
save about, one third of the field,to itself, as we are sure 
it was at least one third better than, the balance.—k was 
80 pronounced by some of the best judges, and we are 
sure no one who sawithe field jysrbeforaharvest can doubt 
it.— Centreville Telescope. 


ee 


bunhalt cighites, and four tenths 


Jupge Cotramer’s Speecu, 

At the request of a correspondent, whose claims upon 
our coloms we are free to confess arise from the highest 
considerations of long continued and able service render- 

ed the Agricultural community, we have consented to in- 
sert the speech of the Hon. Judge Collamer, of Vermont, 
on Wool and Woolens. 

As our correspondent very justly observes—“we do not 
allow our paper'to be made the vehicle of party political 
essays.” In so saying, he does us but sheer justice, for 
we have ever abstained from the insertion of any thing, 
and every thing, that savored of a political character. Of 
our own volition, we should pot have selected this speech 
for insertion in our journal ; but as it has been sent to 
us by a valued friend—one whose whole life, from early 
manhood, has been devoted to the advancement of the 
interests of hdsbandry—whase every aspiration is for the 
prosperity of those who till the earth, we cannot if we 
would, and would not if we could, decline its publica- 
tion. 

The speech, of itself, though delivered upon the highly 
exciting question of the Tariff, partakes not of the char- 
acter of a partizan production—is. confined. principally 
to a highly important branch of Agricultare—a branch 
that is doubly important—/irsi, because it is one of vast 
money value—and, secondly, because it is one calculated 
to be greatly improved. 

The statistical facts arrayed by Judge Collamer, with 
so much propriety and judgment, when compared with 
the soberness of his reasoning, and honesty of thought, 
make it more of a Disquisilion upon Political Economy, 
illustrated by the value of wool growing to the farming in- 
terests, than a political speech—for, of a truth, there is no 
politics in it—certainly none for Buncomb—ualess facts 
and reasoning, looking solely to the promotion of a na- 
tional-interest, can be tortured so as to partake of that 
character. 

If for nothing else, the speech of Judge Collamer de- 
serves to be laid before the farming interests, because of 
the inderesting history which he has given of Sheep, wool, 
and all those kindred subjects connected with that branch 
of human industry dependent upon a supply of wool. Of 
a certainty, every farmer should be thankful for any in- 
formation—any knowledge—ealculated to attract his at- 
tention to the diversifying of his products, the improve- 
ment of his flocks, and, consequently, to the increase of. 
his means of living. Without attempting to pass judg- 
ment upon the political bias of Judge Collamer’s speech 
— if it have any, we may be permitted to remark, that it 
is rich in facts and clear-sighted common sense views of 
things, detailed inso calm and dispassionate a way, as 
not to give offence to any party ; for truth when addressed 
to the reason and judgment, in a language cautiously ab- 
staining from appeals to the passions or prejudice of men, 
ean offend no one. 


[MANURES, a Prize Essay, by Sami. L. Desi of Low- 
ell, Mass.| 
Our friend Hickman, of Baltimore street, has laid upon 





| our table, a neat pamphlet of 47 pages, containing the es- 


say of, Professor Dana, for whith he obtained the ~w 
yon of te Massachusetts’ State Agriewlural’ Society, last 


[fatt; for-the “Beer Essay on Muntures.”* We'tiad thie’ good 


therefore, to us it is like seeing the face of an: old friend... 
in a new dress. Professor Dana, as many» of oun veaderd orm 
will recollect, is the author of that book with the true far. 
mers, though not very euphonious ‘name, called the” 
“Muck Manual,” publighed abouta year ago, and which * 
won for him the favorable opinion of theagricultural pub; 
lic. His contributions to, Liebig, and to the reports of pro- a. 
fessor Colman, have made most reading farmers familiar: | 
with ‘the fact; that hé has “done the’ state some service.” 
To those, however, who may not be acquainted with him, ’ 
we will introduce him to.their confidence in the language 


of the committee by whom. he was awarded a premium of, 4 ; 


a hundred dollars. The Committee say : 

“The author of the following Essay upon the applica-'” 
tion of Chemistry to’ Agticulture is known tobe oné of’** 
the most scientific and best practical chemists of the coun- 
try: aman of genius; a gentleman, too, who has done 
more to advance the science of chemistry, as applied to 3 
agriculture, than ‘any other’man in America. It is intend- 
ed to be written in plain language, such as most farmets 
can Understand, if they give their attention to it. The 
principles laid down are generally such as are well estab- |’ 
lished and no longer doubtful. The great object, howev- 
er, of the essay is, to bring into more general notice a 
theory, and a practice growing out of it, suggested some 
years since by the author, whieh has received the sane- ' 
tion of some of our practical farmers, who have tried it 
under his direction.” 

Having thus introduced professor Dana to our readers, 
under auspices at once so respectable and disinterested, 
we might conclude by commending his work to the favo- 
rable consideration of the farming and planting interests; 
but we must have a word or two ourself as to its merits ; 
for we confess that we feel a more than common interest 
in all that belongs to husbandry—an interest that is the 
more cherished by usasit has.no mercenary alloy in it. 
We love agriculture, because it is peaceful in, its. nature, 
and tends alike to chasten human passions and strength+ 
en and give tone to the physical. man. We love it, be- 
cause it is free from that artificial stimulus of cities, which 
lives and has its being in dissimulation. We love it, be- 
cause it is the parent of every other industrial pursuit, and 
supports the entire fabric of human society. These being 
our feelings—this the estimation in which we hold the 
calling of the husbandman, it would be ‘unnatural did we 
not feel a deep concernment for a work like Dana’s Es- 
say on Manures. 

“Manures,” as Chaptal expresses the sentiment, “are 
the riches of the field.” Short as is thie*sentence, it is’ 
pregnant of volumes. “MManures are the riches of the 
field” —true to the letter—true in spiritis it that “Manures 
are the riches of the field ;” but we regret to say, that there 


‘|are too many who regard them.in so. secondary a sense, as 


to give themselves but little ifany trouble to accumulate 
them. ‘To such this littlé book would prove an invalua- 
ble acquisition—but still more so. would it prove so to those 
who make the accumulation of manure a primary object, 
as it should be, of their yearly toil. 

Let us now turn to the contents of this little volume. It 
is divided into sections, in order that it may be read at in- 
tervals of time, without interfering with the thread of its 
facts and arguments ; an arrangement, by the way, which 
should be a recommendation to all who read fiifully. 

The first section, under the -head of “clearing and 
breaking up, and making composis,” is a very able expo- 
sition of the wants of plants, their constituent elements, 
anc in what manoer they may be ‘supplied with, proper 
kinds of feed. He gives an analytical definition of the 
compounds of various. manures, and particularly of .the 


form the sustenance of plants, “Tlie object of professor 
render his meaning familiar to the common. 








- fortune “owes this able production, some months since ; 


Le eeoae phrase, iteis, dys 
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mineral salts, and alkaline. tmapares which enter into and = 
‘Dana in treating every subject which’ he A veins is fo 
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borofeomprehending its meaning both a pleasing and 
wrably easy task. 

“he second. section; is upon theimonngnenet of tie com~ | 
post heap, a matter of the very Gtst‘moment to every far-' 
mer. He gives an analysis-of stable manure : then shews 
that plants are cotiposéd of thé same substances to be 
fou in‘manure’; ‘and, ih his. abalysis of Plants, d demon- 
strates that there are een different substances: compris- 
ed therein, each of which, aswell. as their uses ate fami- 
ligrly explained. 

The third section contains an ingenious and brief expla- 
nation of what cattle dung is composed, 

The fourth treats of the action.of dung, the uses. of its 
various constituents, how the one acts upon the other, in 
the process of decay, and ultimately produces the food of 
plants.” ‘The’ theory of professor Dana is so simple, and, 
his ilJustrations so naturel, that one almost thinks, that-he 
sees the wonderful operations, going on. 


The fifth section is devoted to ‘the action of the salts, il-) 


lustrative alike of theit offices and effects upon elemental. 
bodies held in juxta-position, 

The sixth section is devoted toWVight Soil; hog manure, 
horse and sheep dung; shewing not only’ their relative’ 
value, but how the value, as manure, of each is effected by 
the plentifulness, or scarcity, and qualitb of the food 
which either man or beast may subsist upon. 

The seventh section dwells at large .wpon the circum- 
stances which affect the quality and quantity of animal 
dung: 

The eighth section is devoted to manures qquentes of 
salts. 

The ninth section is one of much interest to ‘the econo- 
my of the farm); though we are sorry'to say, it is never- 
thelessneglected—it treats of the causés which make u- 
rine better or worse, more or less, and the modes of pre- 
serving it. This is an ingeniously written disquisition 
uponthe value of urine as a resource to the eultarist, 
looks to the necessity of ‘its being husbanded, points to 
its mode of preservation, and clearly proves how invalu- 
able it may be made, as an auxiliary agent in the fertiliz- 
ation of the soil. 

The tenth: section speaks of miseral salts or manures, 
and of their action. 

The elevénth section lays down a process by whieh ar- 
tificial nitre beds may be formed,and a supply obtained 
withont.resort:to the purchase of that mineral from the 
stores, ‘thus. enabling the farmer to be his own chemist in 
the procurement of a supply for his agricultural purposes. 

The twelfth section shows the analysis of ashes, points 
out theiriuses and importance, and distinguishes between 
the'valte of leached and unleached ashes, and how each 
should be applied. 

The thirteenth and last section discusses the constitu- 
ent properties of manures chiefly composed of mould ; 
unfolds the arcana of decay, and of the eliminated Pl 
ces, which, in that process, ae thrown out by dead bodies, 
to sustain living ones. 

We have briefly sketched the contents of this Titile 
work, and endeavored, without fatigueing) the reader, to 
give him a faint idea of its value; but ofshis he may be 
assured, that no'sketch can convey even an imperfect im- 
pression of its real ex¢ellence. It is '& book, tho’ small in 


its proportions, of.ample volume, in knowledge it.con- 
taitts, atid atid may be said to comprise idk in isle, 
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Lecture'on the’ study,of Batqny.-Réad' 
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And having read it, we, cam says without; indulging, im any 
other feoling than that prompied by, sincerity, that we have 
never given to: the same quantity: 
sary to its perusal) whith'd 
profit. Every sen epee 
evidence of thought “which: ‘com: an 
reader for the know ledge: of tbe, urel 
fected and sisaplesiylein whiclshe unfolds that knowlege, 


as more pleasure 'or 






j 
learned men who are wise in theif’ wh" eoneeit ;” but ‘of 


that higher grade, who devote ‘itemselves to s{udy, ani- 
mated by that.generous motive, which logks to its reward 
in the hope of being serviceable to his fellow men. We 
would defy any mati, or womamei thers to fead this lecture, 
without being impressed with the belief that the heart of 
its author is in the right place, and that his head is illumed 
by those lights which conduct the mind to truth, 

The lecture, as its title indicates, is upon the subject of 
Botany, and was delivered before a society, of Ladies, who 
have associated ‘together for the laudable purpose” of ac- 
quiring a knowledge of that beautiful, interesting, and es- 
sential science, and it has been the sim of the learned 
Jecturer, throughout his instructive discourse, to give en- 
couragement, by demonstrating that however discouraging 
the technicals of the science may be, that, when once un- 
derstood, their appropriateness of name lends-additional 
motive and charm to the study, and developes, by their 
significancy and meaning, the indispensableness of, their 
agency, in marking orders:and defining the characteristic 
traits of their attributes. While Dr. Darlington hasthus 
championed the cause of science in defending the use of 
technicalities, it bas' been his good pleasure to avoid them 
himself, this proving, that the tan of science and of 
knowledge, can, be learned in hie communings, without 
decorating his learning in the set phrases of science—that |’. 
he who is most profoundly Jearned;.can best afford to be 
plain and simple of speech—and that learning,’ like female 

* loveliness’ 


Neéds not the foreign aid of orfiament, 
Buf‘is, when unadorn’d, adorn’d the most.” 





From the Upper Maflbro’ Gazette. 
Meeting or Topacco Pranters. 

The meeting of Tobacco Planters, held.in.this village on 
Tuesday last, was respectably and (for the notice given) 
largely attended. Every one present Lge that indica- | Pers. 
tions in behalf of the much neglected Tobacco Interest 
were more favorable than they have been for years past; 
and a perfect unanimity prevailed with regard to im- 
portance of following up the efforts heretofore e, by 
petitioning and urging upon, those. Departments of Go- 
vernment whose province it is to regard this i interest, the 
necessity of vigorous and continued action in. forei 
countries, by negotiations and otherwise, to bring the To, 
bacco trade to soniething likean ‘equality. with other and: 
less important articles. That this staple, which is the 
second in importance raised in the Union, should so Jong 
have been neglected by the Goxernment, and even the 
Planters themselves, is indeed strange, and is another evi- 
dence of the truth of the old proverb, that “whatis every 
body’s business, is nobody’s business.” 

It is to be hoped that the gentlemen who were appoin- 
ted to obtain signatures to the memorial to the Senate in 
behalf of the treaty now before that body in relation to the 
reduction of duties by the Germanic Confederacies, will 
use their endeavors to obtain ‘signers to that document ; 
and meet as contemplated, to compare notes avd give to 
the subject that important bearing it sojustly deserves, 
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"That @ committee of six from each election 


nena nted'by the chairman to obtain signatures 
wing gentlemen were accordingly appointed, 


p Sl grs was adopted, urging them to exert them- 
to obtain 
Dr. 


. tures to the memorial: 
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’ District.—Charles Hill, Thomas F. Bowie, 


‘an. 5 rge W. Duvall, John C. Her- 
dért, Isaac Scaggs, Robert Bowie, Alexander Keech and 


met Cook. 
Sladensburg District—Charles B. Calvert, Joseph H. 
n, Wm. W. Hill, Wallace Kirk wood, John Higgins 
and J. B. Magruder. 
tingham District—Robt. W. Bowie, Dr. John S. 
ner, Geo. Morton, Robt. Ghiselio, John H. Waring, 
and James Somervelle, Jr. / 
ataway District—Dr. B. 1. Semmes, Thomas I. 
hall, Dr. William G. Hardy, John H. Guynn, Rich- 
Jenkins and Thomas B. Goynn. 
pald’ igs District —Thomas Berry, Sr., Dr. John H. 


$ 
e, t ichaid Q. Bowling, Henry Tolson, Henry A. 
is an] Wm, M. Maddox. 
motion, the chairman and secretary were added to 
ms yove committee. 
bed, That as soon asthe signatures to the memo- 


i obtained, the committee appointed for that pur- 
ise, shall proceed to Washington and present the same 


to 
Resolved, That the committee report to this meeting at 
Upper Marlboro’ on the 21st instant. 
tial WM. D. BOWIE, Ch’n. 
Ww. B. C. Worruincron, Sec’y. 


‘ 
'<")  $6rrs—Grotocicat Formation. 
The character of every soil depends wholly, or in a 
gréat measure, upon the quality of the geological forma- 
pupon which it rests. In every well constituted soil, 
I Gp prcstbee of the dive penerlly difussd ‘in. 
ne” genera iffased min- 
Por primitive earths—to wit—clay, eine and sand. 
constitute the mass of every active and productive 
if the'clay ominates, the soil is denominated 
if sand be the principal ingredient, it is termed 
md if limestone be more abundant than either, 
‘Case in some inst: it is caleareous. The 
quantity of these several ingredients, of course 
on the character of the formation; and hence 
with enything like tolerable accuracy, wheth- 
will be productive under a judicious and syste- 
eed" course of improvement, we should in the first 
not only the method of its physical com- 
‘Bature also-of the formation on which it 
h earths are, in themselves, 
netive Phe soil in'whieh sand is in excess, is too 
| wh he th sooo er clay, or alumine, is too 
Pon pure nor pure clay can be rendered 
v tthe admixture of those primitive ingredi- 
is deficient, nor, indeed, even then with- 
ion of those — or animal manures 
principles, and operate as agents in pro- 
of vegetable life. 
different combinations of these earths, a 
author remarks :—*“An excess 
+ he an _— of clay ; 
 fert contain a larger r- 
«of any other mineral fajretiont ri e 
xtures of these earths tase given rise 
ns by which peculiar soils are distin- 
»elay‘and sand form the chief 
ewhete clay and limestone most 
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table humus, constitutes, ordinarily, about ten per cent of 
the entire mass; while in peat, muck and other substances 
of a purely vegetable origin, it oftenamounts to 70, and 
even to 73 per cent. Cultivator. 





Prorer Derra or Seep. 

Various experiments have been tried, to determine the 
proper depth at which seed shouldbe put. The follow- 
ing is the result of an experiment with maize or Indian 
corn. 

That which was planted at the depth of— 


No. 1 1 inch, came up in 8} days. 
2 1} be oo “ 
= “ 10 « 
4 23 « “ 1h * 
6 3 & “ 2: “4. 
6 34 « “ 13 
7 4 & “ 134“ 
8 434 rr a we 
9 § «& “ — & 
10 54 * “ “ 
11 ot “ 6“ bi “& 


The Nos. 8, 9, 11, were dug up after 22 days, and it 
was found that No. 8, had an inch more to grow to reach 
the surface of the earth. ‘Nos. 9 11 had just sprouted, 
and were short, and three inches below the surface. No. 
10 came up in 17 1-2 days, but the tender leaf remained 
only 6 days green, and then withered. There is no ex- 
periment which shows more clearly the advantage of shal- 
low planting in a soil not too loose and trodden down, 
than this, The more shallow the seed was covered with 
earth, the more rapidly the sprout made its appearance, 
and the stronger afterwards the stalk. ‘The deeper the 
seed lay, the longer it remained before it came to the sur- 
face.—Four inches was too deep for the maize, and must 
therefore be for yet smaller grain kernels. 

Peiri gives an experiment made on rye, with the fol- 
lowing results. The first column shows the depth at which 
the seed was put; the second, number of days that elap- 
sed before it appeared above ground; the third the num- 
ber —_ that came up: 

pth. A 


ppeared. No. plants. 
4 inch 11 days. 7-8 
36 12. « all 
2 inches 18 « 7-8 
3 « 20 « 3-4 
4 « 21 « 1-2 
5 « @ ¢ 3-8 
6 « 23. ¢ 1-8 


The root stock forms itself next below the surface of 
the ground, and if we place the grain deep, it must first 
put its sprouts to the surface, and form its side branches 
in & Nearer connection with the air. We never find that 
the sacker-roots are ranged from below to above, but the 
contrary. 

From the experiments of Ugazy, who tried seventy-six, 
with different grains, itis clear that shallow sowing, if 
the seed is only so far covered as to sprout, and the germ 
is protected from immediate contract with the air, is pre- 
ferable to laying the seed deep, because it springs up 
quicker, and acquires a stronger growth, and has hardier 
plants.— Burger’s Econ. of Farming. 





Exreniments.—Although science throws much light 
upon many branches of agriculture, yet nothing in this art 
is susceptible of absolute demonstration aside from expe- 
riment. ‘The value and effect of manures can only be tes- 
ted in this way—the best methods of applying them, &c. 
Any farmer is capable of conducting some one or two, 
which, if done in a careful manner, may be of essentiai 
service. This matter might be easily managed amongst a 
few, each of whom will agree to try, say one, and we 
should be glad to receive the results in the autumn. Let 
each one fix upon his own, and see that it is carried out 
fully and fairly, and every particular noted down, so as to 
be put together when the experimentis finished, Nowis 
the proper time, when the Spring planting is going on, If 
our horticultaral friends will take the hint, and try some- 
thing of the kind upon garden vegetables it may be pro- 
ductive of great benefit to themselves if not to others,— 


-Paurr Taecs —Instead of continuing the old prectice 
of having alternate em barren years for fruit 
trees, those whc cultivate them would do well to note 








and this continued for a few years in succession, leavi 
every year about the same quantity on the trees, they will” 
by the time they have beeome of sufficient size to be pro- 
fitable, have acquired the habit of bearing every year.— Ib, 





ArpLe Tres Borsr—Saperda bivitata. 


This insect so pernicious to our apple trees is thus 
cribed by professor Say, of Philadelp! ia :— 

“Hoary; above light brown, with two broad white 
Gilets. Inhabits the United States. Body, white; eyes, 
fuscous; a small spot on the vortex, and another behind 
each eye, light brown ; antennz, moderate, slightly tinged 
with bluish; thorax, light brown, with two broad white 
lines, approaching before ; elytra, light brown, irregularly 
punctured ; a broad, white longitudinal line on each, near- 
er to the suture than to the outer edge. Length, from one: 
half to seven tenths of aninch. A very pretty insect, In 
the larva state, it is very injurious to the apple tree, bor- 
ing into the wood.” 


This insect, it would seem leaves the pupa state and be- 
comes a perfect insect about the third week in April. its 
eggs are usually, perhaps always, deposited in the soil, so 
near the surface, indeed, as to be readily acted on by at- 
mospheric agents, and without the assistance of whieh, | 
particularly the energizing action of caloric, the ovia 
would remain forever dormant and lifeless. A writer in 
one of the Massachusetts papers remarks :— 


“I would recommend the application early in May, or 
the latter part of April, of common bricklayer’s mortar, ' 
around the base of the tree, so as to cover completely the 
part, and its immediate vicinity, where the deposit is made. 
This preventive waa successfully employed by Mr. Shot- 
well, against the attacks of the peach tree insect, (sée’’ 
American Farmer, Vol. VI. p. XIV.,) and I see no reason | 
why it should not be equally efficacious in the preserva- 
tion of the apple tree.” 


Mr. John Pierce in the Mass. Agr. Repos. Vol. V. 
CCCLX., has a paper from which it would seem that this 
worm is capable of being destroyed by “digging round 
the tree, and clearing away the earth. to the roots, and 
then, with a sharp pointed knife, a chisel or a gouge, (and 
a smal! wire to probe, if they are deep in the tree,) they 
may easily be destroyed.” 

Fessenden, whose opinions on matters connected with 
agriculture and horticulture, are usually sound and. dis-.’ 
criminating, observes :— 

“After taking out the worms, the wounds should be 
covered over with grafting clay and a large proportion of ~ 
dry wood asbes mixed, and the earth then returned to 'thé’™ 
tree. The process for cleansing the trees froth’ borers 
should be performed in the spring, as soon as the frostis — 
out of the ground, or at least before the month of June, as 
the perfect insect escapes before that time.”—Maine Cult. . 





Savinc Trecs Girnpiep sy Mice.—WMr. Editor:—Sirv 
Some five or six years since, on examining my 
early in the Spring, I found to my sorrow, that the mice 
had been feasting upon the bark of two or three of my © 
best trees, one of which I had grafted into partees only 
two years before. This tree was then about eight inches © 
in diameter, and they had completely girdled it, near the ' 
ground, a space of six or seven inches wide. 

I expected to lose the tree ; in fact ] knew that the tree _ 
would die unless something was done. 

1 took scions, sharpening them at each end, and bends > 
ing them, entered thein between the bark and wood, above 
and below the wound. 1 then covered the whole with | 
clay, and raised the earth around the tree, to keep it in 
place. Those scions are now nearly two inches it diam- - 
eter, and have about covered the wound, The tree is 
thrifty and last year bore three barrels of as handsome 
porters as we often have the pleasure of gathering, 

The other trees | served in a similar manner, and with 
like success ; could J have saved them in an easier or bet« 


ter way ? if so, will you please inform, saan 
was yours, &c. W. Amory. 
€#We know of no better mode of saving trees 
have been girdled by mice.—Mass. Pisagkane oat 





The Boston Atles states that just previous to the de 
ture of the Hibernia, « meeting of the 
trade took place, upor the 
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to make a considerable reduction on the duties upon A- 
metican Tobacco. It is also statedia well informed quar- 
tersy that France would adopt the same resolution. 


Tue Crors. 

Never within our recollection have the Crops looked 
ore promising at this season thap.they. do. at present. 
"Daring the last few weeke, we passed through. the upper 
"valleys several times, and were ae it, withess every 
where’extradrdinary indications of an abundant harvest. 
"Phe wheat fields,in particular, promise well,and th wealh-, 
_ercontinoing favorable, we may anticipate-a plentiful yield 
of this useful grain. ‘There is also a fine peor fe Credit 
ofall kinds’? the treés are covered ‘with blossoms rapidly 
ripening into maturity ; and lovers of “good things” can 
reasonably expect a full gratification of their appetites. 
We are traly @ highly favored people; we are constantly 
surrounded by the comforts, necessaries, and even luxur- 
jes of life; aud it becomes us, as dependent creatures, to 
remember the source whence all our blessings flow, and 
to raise our hearts in devout gratitude to the “Great Giver 
of-every good and perfect gift.”— Clinton Co. ( Pa.) Whig. 





Tuz Crors.—We learn with great regret, says the 
Ouachita Courier, that an unusual number of worms of 
various kinds are destroying the fair prospects of the far- 
mers. Corn and cotton the strong vo of the country, 
are disappearing with almost magical celerity --The cut- 
worm destroyed the young cotton, while the bud worm 
and anotherspecies of caterpillar closely resembling the 
army-worm, both in habit and appearance, scarce leave™s 
vestige of vegetation in what were but lately luxuriant 
fields of corn. The very grass and weeds are equally ob- 
jects of destruction ; and it is greatly feared, that should 
the present cloudy weather continue much longer, no fair 
stand of cotton will remain—seed being so scarce, that 
sufficient is not to be had in the country for re-planting. 
In addition to the foregoing, we have also learned that the 
worms within the last few days have extended their ra- 
vages to the fruit trees, and are now making a perfect 
sweep of every thing green before them.—.V. O. Bee. 








HORSE POWERS AND CORN CRUSHERS. 

The subscriber has for sale the above Implements which he can 
recommend to all purchasers as being surenion anticies. They 
are made with a view to strength, durability and efficiency, pos- 
eess great power, are constructed upon the very simplest principles 
of mathematioal exactitude, and are calculated to do as much work 
as the largest farmer can desire, and being free from complication, 
ate not easily put out of order, and easy of repair. For proof of 
their intrinzic value, thesubscriber refers to following certifi- 
eate from ono of our most intelligent practical farmers, who com- 
binee with a knowledge of farming that of machinery, and is every 


competent to a correct judgment. 
Sikes eran OF eae GESRGE PAGE, Machinist, 


pai Weat Baltimore st. Baltimore. 
Osders and letters of inquiry, post ramp, will be promptly eaat 
to. 


ed 
I hereby certify that I was one of the committee on Agricultur 
al Im and Machinery at the last fair of the Baltimore Co. 
Agricultural Society—that | attended the-first day of examination 
but not the last: that after a fuil and fair examination of all the oth- 
er machines of similar kinds, and an interchange of opi 
the judges, it was determined by a vote of 4 out of the 
ve Mr. Gorge Pace the first premium on his CO 
RUSHER and HORSE POWER, they each being 
very superior, both in power and operation, as Well as durability to 
any others on the ground. It was universally admitted, that the 
Cora ard Cob Crusher could do twice as much work as any other 
machine of the kind on the I must confess, that I was 
both mortified and , to find by the award ofmy co-judges, 
that they had mene their opinions afier | leit, and it had been a- 
greed upon to award the above premiums to Mr. Page by so decid- 
ed a vote as 4 to 1}, that they should afterwards cha that deter- 
mination after I had left without consulting me is alike a matter of 
surprise and mortification. Answer Livruicon, Jr. 


SUPERIOR DURHAM STOCK. 
The subscriber is authorised to sell the following t h bred 
and very superior animals, the of the celebrated of 8. 


, . of .) ° viz. 
BEAUTY, MABEL and LOUISA, cows, the latter will calve 
about a month—the two last could mot havebeen surehased at 
the price now asked for them when 1 month old, ax: they 
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John Kére, 5, Metter, Ales, Stabe, Jess Este ani: I . 
etre senna Weinmn, 5. boxers, Avinash F 
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B. WOODCOCK’S IMPROVED SELF-SHARPENING, 
PATENT: PLOUGH. S, 
Manufactured at Black , Ballimore Co. Md. 
The subscriber con _to 
apeve owe and ae ro = ensayo by which he _— be 
able to a su C) i. right and nt 
hand, WHOLESALE AND REAL. § oy’ i oe Le 


that he has obviated niche 


Pull, Crvekett, Frasilia, Fines ie. Lan, and olhather 
ploughs.now in_ use. cy honk ‘ ,jand will be,war- 
i Fal Boar = y 


ranted as follows: ‘For 
; . 
be given, fre 


ix months, by fair ugbi 

the country, 1 fa Rie 

one be returned to ys, carelessness and accidents exeepted. It 
the following advantages: . . 

Ist. Individuals who have used it say the draught is about one 
third less than other ploughs, two horses doing the work of three. 

2d. It is constructed so as to turn a furrow against a moderate 
hill equally as well as on level ground or down hill, and compe- 
tent judges say it is superior to avy of the above, or any they have 
used, as it performs with more ease to man and horse, and 
makes better work in all kinds of ground. 11 turns the furrow 
round on the top and hollow below, thus leaving the ploughed 
surface more exposed to the action of the harrow than other 
ploughs, and gives the vegetable matter a better chance to de- 
compose than if turned flat or irregular, as most other ploughs 
leave it. One half the harrowing has been dispensed with, which 
the ground would bave required had other ploughs been used. 

3. It is comparatively free from choking or carrying dirt, and 
is said to make the ground more productive than others, in sup- 
port of which more than 500 can testify. 

4th. It admits of three kinds of points and two kinds of shares, 
{but one point and one share being used on it at the same time,] 
of which the following is a description: First, the me‘al point, 
(Fig. 1,) canbe turned upside down when the under side wears 
round, at which time other points become useless, and thus re- 
peated until worn out. The second - 2) is a renewable point, 
made of cast or wrought iron, and is formed to receive a piece 
of iron or steel on the end secured’ by a rivet. The third (Fig. 3) 
is also renewable, and made of wrought.or cast iron, ith av 
formed piece of iron or sfeel on the end fastened with a rivet. 
These can be renewed with little expense. The first share (Fig. 
4) has two edges, and turns latterally. When the outer edge 
wears dull, the inner edge, may,be turned out. The second share 
(Fig. 5] is self sharpening, with one edge, which, when bevelled 
below can be turned end for end and thus throw the bevelled side 
up. One metal point and share, costing 25 cts. each, can plough 
40 or 50 acres of good ground, to which fact hundreds can feat y. 

5th, The cutter (Fig. 5] is made in a triangular form with $ 
sharp edges, when the front edge wears dull the under edge may 
be turned in front, then the third, until worn out. Thus the fric- 
tion parts of the plough are renewed with little expense, as it is 
in detached pieces. For further recommendations see the cer- 
tificates of the best practical farmers. 

All orders thankfully received and prdiaptly attended to. 

The subscriber tenders his thanks to former friends and solicits 
a continuance of their patronage. EVAN DAVIS. 


ay May, ~~ ie 
erlificates for Woodcock's patent Self sharp: he 
1 200 LOUGHS.—We do_ hereby pos F i that we 
8 have cast, made and sold between ten and twelve | 
hundred of B. Woodcock’s improved patent Plough within three 
years and six months. MILLER & LIPPINCOTT, 
Mt, Pleasant, Westmoreland Co. Pa. 
3,000 PLOUGHS.—We do certify that we have cast, 
psc oe wm a Gore thousand of B: Wood- 
cock's patent wi about four years, being the best 
plough an offered in this section of the-State,.” 
W. & S. SEIBER', Chambersburgh, Franklin Co: Pa. 

The following persons use the above plough in Franklin and 
Adams counties, Pa. - 

In Franklin County—P. Winters, John Armstrong, S. Strickler, 
John Little, H. Betz, Wm. Slyder, P. Miller, Mr. Ashway, John 
Kunes, E. Elliott, Michael Grove, D r, Mr. Shields, 1. Be- 
sore, John Miller, A. Hoover, Joha B. Rodes, 8. , P. 
Oiler, James Dunlop, J. Purviance, Mr. Bitner, John Lesher, G. 
Trace, Joseph Wingert, Geo. Wingert, G. Fetterhoof, Mr. Yaugy, 
George Dull, Wm. Byers, J. B. Cook, Samuel Gcesesen, 1 
George, P. Baker, Jacob Oyster, S. Purviance, Jacob Darr, John 
Reichard Jr., Joseph Nicely, A. 


, A. Thompson, H, Wingert, M. Win- 
gert, C. Hetich, Messrs. Smith, Clarke and petaberger, 8. Thomp- 
son, J. Orr, Jacob Shirk, Mr. Gallager, John Crider. 

In Adams County—Samuel Durbarrow, Joseph Coshun, A. Mc- 
Iivaine, Jacob Keller, Jacob Strealy, F. Beil, Jacob Grass. 

PLOUGHS in Lancaster Co: Pa.—Extract of a let- 

ter from David Cuckley, Lancaster City, Pa.-- 

Dear Sir—In reply to your letter I inferm you that there are be- 

tween 15 and 20 hundred of your self-sharpesing plough in use in 

Lancaster Co. Some farmers have ploughed 2} acres of sod with 

two horses and your plough in the same time and ground that 

they ploughed but 2 acres with 3 horses and the best bar share 

ploughs. veemmidemabe Serie: ute A 
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vi, Beuthern proprietors of the Patent Right 


‘ Store, adjoining the Rail Road t 
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who find it more eonvenient, can leave their ordérs 
3, at the. office of the American Farmer, who will 
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_-HUSSEY's REAPING MACHINES. 





‘would respectfully inform Farmers 
that he is prepared'té furnish it of the best quality at 
at », deliveratile in any part.of the city, or on 


& OORN SHELLING and 

«Made 'to ofder and kept for sale by the sebscriber, 
mong” OBED HUSSEY. 
te viiboor So GROUND*PLASTER. 

PP Foren pF now on in the grinding of Plaster of Paris, 


board ‘of application tobe made.at the Union 

. » near the s House, or at the office No. 6 Bewly’s 
A ir Wood street. °s CHAPPELL, or, 

“© Jan. ‘ M.L. HOPKINS, Agent. 
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sets, Baltimore, sole agent for the gale 
(B DRAUGHT PLOUGH,” Prou- 


Me ‘patent, with new patent gearing. 


bi rable —. the labors of man end team are 
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ar - SA: L. SANDS, 
office of the Farmer, Baltimore st. 
s Ss COB-CRUSHERS & GRINDERS. 
~—wDhe sabscriber 0 simplified the construction of the Ma- 

ying at the ome y me added to its efficieicy, both for 
paliey is tow enabled to sel! for $25 
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te. rAS 
A fresh supply of Goano..jnat teesivedand for sale by the bag, 


A supply now. on. hand, from the N: York establishment, by the 


single barrel, of larger quantity, Forsale by tbe 
at the office.of the American Farmer. 


SAMUEL 
May 15 








De 
40 
ibe bulls are of good size uf, in hl éoridi 
tion. Apply to ’ oon ‘ay oANLer, 
may 15 _ 50S. Calvert st. Baltimore. 
AULT’S ENGLISH GARD SEEDS, &c. 
agin” 3 \. . Just! reeeived, our usual supply. of first 
Bee 5. VTi rate ENGLISH GARDEN SEEDS, con- 
Sr fis 2 sisting of the various kinds of Peas, Beans, 
fe. Cabbage, Radish, Onion, Cucumber, Broca- 
Be. Ji, cauliflower, Beet; Mangle Wertzel, Ru- 
ta Baga, Respberries; &c. It isa fact known 
to experienced gardeners, that first rate Eng- 
lish Garden Seeds produce incomparably 
, . botter crops than can be raised from seeds 
saved in this climate. Thisis, particularly the case with Peas, 
Cabbage, Caaliftower, Lettuce, &e. 

As we receive most of these seeds direct from the growers, who 
are persons of the first respectability and experienee, there ie no 
doubt of their proving as represented. For sale, wholesale and re- 
tail, by SAM’L’ AULT & SON, 

may 1 4t* Corner Calvert and Water sts. 


NEW PATENT CORN MILL,CORN AND COB 
CRUSHER. 

The subscribers have recently invented and constructed a Corn 
Mill and Crusher, to be worked. by hand or horse power, which are 
remarkably simple and admirat:ly adapted to the present wants of 
farmers. Either of the above machines may be seen in operation 


t eh -Ne. 60, Light. street, 
ner npabe Ig Hef ye ROBT. SINCLAIR, JR. & CO. 











Pracrs—Corn Crusher $30—Corn Mills $40. ap 29 
CLEAZY’S IMPROVED: SELF-SHARPENING 
PLOUGH. 


J. S. EASTMAN, Pratt street, a little west of the Baltimore & 
Ohio rail road Depot, would invite public. attention to this supe- 
rior implement, both as to its simplicity, cheayness and good work 
with light-.draft. He. will furnish patterns to manufactures living 
out of this state on reasonable terms. may | 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

J. S. EASTMAN, at No. 36 West Pratt st. about half a square 
west of the Baltimore and Ohio rail road depot, has on band a great 
variety of Plows and Plow Castings, and other Farming Imple- 
menrs at wholesele and retail, as follows, viz. his newly patented 
Cleasy self-sharpening plows of 7 different sizes, (and one lar, 
left hand do) he has many testimonies to show the superior me 
of this implement. 

Also--Gideoti Davis’ ‘improved ploughs, of al! sizes, wrought 
and cast shares, dodo. Confiecticut improved, a superior ‘article for 
light soil; Evans’ reverse point ploughs, with cast shares only; Wy- 
man’s No. O. self-sharpeters, various bar-share and coulter plo 
and superior side ploughs, etc. etc. Also, corn and tobacco Culti- 





vators, wheat fans, cylindrical straw cutters of various sizes, a su-|— 


perior article; lime carts, superior Pennsylvania made grain Cra- 
dies; sttiall Burrstone Mills for driving by horse power of steam; 
Corn Shellers, Threshing Machines (and horse-powers for two or 


four horses) madevery durable and’ to thresh clean. Bachelder‘s 
and Ongookiopateas corn planters, etc. witha t variety of their 
implements made of the best materials and in the best manner. All 
the above are sold at reduced prices to suit the times. may 1 


JAMES. MURRAY’S 
-\" PREMIUM CORN AND COB CRUSHERS, 

These already celebrated machines have obtained the geynian 
by a fair trial againetthe other Crashers exhibitedat the Fair held 
at Govanstown, Balt.ce, Md. Oct. 18th, 19th and 20th, 1843, and 
the. increased demand eoables the: patentee to.give further induce- 
ments to purchasers by Siting an extra pairef grintlers to each ma- 
chine without extra charge... Prices $25, 30,35, 40,. 45... 

s180, small MILLS, which received a certificate of merit, for 

1 


i have also supeyicr CUTTING BOXES, such as wilk, bear in- 
spection by either farmers or mechanics. ., 

Also, Horse Powers, Millg, Cora Shellers, Mill and» Carry-log 
Screws, small Steam ines, Turning Lathes, &e. &e. 

Also, a second team, Engine, 16 horse power, and the 
works for two. Saw Mills. 

Any kind of Machine, Model or Mill-work. built to order, and all 








mills planned and efegted.by the subscriber, warranted to operate - 


ye can 





ative 3B: Callen, Veeteges, D.C; 8. 
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afer s fen abies asi Balls, 58 olla. 
Frout de Boo, by Wager 1 » Price =f 
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MARTINEAU?S IRON. HORSE-POWER IMPROEKD 
Made Jess. liablete. get: out of order, and cheaper,ta 
repair, and at less costihan any other machine. 

. 5 above cul reprecestaithie be 1 ay to which the sub- 
criber is proprietor o e patent-right for 

and the fistern Shoreof Vireiniasand he would Won Meera” 

upon those wishingto obtain a horse power, to examing Z 

purchasing elsewhere; for beauty compactness and q 


never . 742 a " 
ing M chin Wear P Cultivators, sands 
S4 Corn Shellercoustantly on org ind Yor clattins 


Gratings for ifrindsof loughs,constantlyon hand by nae 
orton. liberal discou rt will be made to country merchante who 
purchase to sel] again.’ ease? : semen 

Mr. Hussey manufactureshisreaping machinéesat thie 

mont, R. B, CHENOWETH, 
corner of Front & Ploughmansts. near Baltimorest. Bridge, or No, 
20 Pratt street. Baltimore, mar 31, 1841 


PORTABLE TUBULAR STEAM GENERATOR: 
The undersigned successors to the late firm of Bentley, Randall & 
Co. are manufacturing, and have constantly on hand a full aseort- 
ment of the above Boilers, which within the last few months have 
undergone many improvements: we can now with confidence re- 
commend them for simplicity, strength, darability, economy in fuel, 
time, labor and room, to surpass’any other Steam Generatot ow 
in use. They are equally well adapted to the Agriculturists for 
cooking food for cattle and hogs, the Dyer, Hatter and Tanner for 
heating liquors, to Manufacturers (both Cotton and Woollen) for 
heating their mills, boiling sizing, heeting cylinders, &c., to Pork 
Butchers for heating water for scalding hogs and for rendering lard, 
to Tallow Chandlers for melting tallow by circulation of hot water 
{in a jacket,) to Public Houses and Institutions, for cooking, wash- 

ing and soap making, and for many other purposes, for all of whi 
they are now in successful operation; the econdmy in fuel is almost 
incredible ; we guarantee under all circumstances a saving of two 
thirds, and in many instances fully three fourths-—numerous certifi- 
cates from the very best. of authority can be produced to substanti- 
ate thé fact. We had the pleasure of receiving the premium for 
the best Steam Apparatus at the Agricultural Fait held at Govans- 

town in October 1843. Hue 
Manufactory, Mc Causland’s old Brewery, Holliday'st. 

near Pleasant st., Baltimore, Md. 

Dec. 6.tf RANDALL &°@€0: 


FARMERS! EXAMINE FOR YOURSELVES! _ 
The well selected stock of Implements belonging to JAMES 
HUEY & CO. No.7: ‘Bow .y’s) wuanr,! Baltiinore. Our stock 
consists of a large lot of PLOUGHS, SHEARS, POINTS; and 
CULTIVATORS, which . we.will sell low to suit the, times--a- 
mong which rank the economical WILEY, and the MINOR. & 
HORTON PLOUGH of the N. York. composition. metal and ma- 
nufacture—the share has a double point and edge, equal to two 
shares.and points. We keep on hand all. kindsof PLOUGHS, 
premium CORN SHELLERS, HAY & STRAW CUTTERS, 
orn & Cob CRUSHERS, Horse RAKES, Corn andTebaeco 
0 ¢#Farmers and.Planters on the Eastern and Western 
Shores may send their orders with confidence, as. they wili-beat- 
tended to with promptitude. _Wealso keep GARDEN & FIELD 
SEEDS. , ,Thankful,for past favors, we hope to merit a continu- 
ance.of the same. ta.for the above implements, 
8. L. TER Market st, near the corner of Paca, Baltimore 
E.& W. BISHOP, Bel-air market, Baltimore. fe 23 


R. SINOLAIR, Jr. & GO; di 
Agricultural Implement Manufacturers, Nursery & Seeds- 
men, No. 60 Light street, taf 
Offer for sale'a largo and ae smrtment Of “ 
GARDEN SEEDS, received by tffe recent arriva!s from 
Europe, and from’ their Seed Gardens near thiscity. Al- 
so in store, ; “oer 4) 
‘D SEEDS, viz. red arid white Clover, Trofoil, Lucerne,Ray 
Grass, Vetches, Herds Grats, Ky. Bina.G. Orchard., Grass, 
Meadow Oat Grass, Sugar. Mangel “Wortzel, Cow, Peas, 
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_, Beans, Corn, Early Potatoes, &c.. .. « : loam 
“PGC ta cat tah ike ola 


eache’s, Pierce's, and Prouty & Co’s self-tharpening—Sub-eeil, 
three-furrow, Davis’ and Davis improved—Wiley's and many 
is Ry Ate aan he ois! 7 
A 5 end & —Of many forms and. patierns 
for Shasatae ‘Corn, Tobacco, Cotton, &c. Their stock-of 
AGRICULTURAL MACHiNERY is: large and consists principal- 
ly of the following, viz. Corn Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers and 
Hers for anual and horse powers, ing Machines, Ye- 
ble Cutters, Churns, Horse Rakes, Lime, 18s r 
ills, Rollers and Horse Séoops. aAM VTUAaE 
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